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PROFESSIONAL MANNERS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


“Orany thing in the way of prints, Ma’am?” 
inquires the draper’s “assistant,” as he grace- 
fully bends over the counter, and displays in 
tasteful folds the newest specimens of his 
Manchester goods. 

“Why, not to-day, Sir.” And no wonder 
he receives a negative reply, for, by dint of 
sheer politeness, he has succeeded in inducing 
the lady he addresses to purchase more of his 
articles than she ever dreamt of possessing, 
and although she begins to doubt the state of 
her finances, the temptation is so great that 
she cannot resist having but one look at the 
prints. 

“They are beautiful, Ma’am—just permit 
me to shew you this, Ma’am—such a delicacy 
of tint—be pleased to take a chair—think ya 
—such a sweet design !—this, now, is a splendid 
article, Ma’am, dezzling blue—something 
ethereal—I assure you it looks charming when 
made up—pray, be seated, Ma’am—this print, 
Ma’am, is one of Hoyle’s fest colour pinks— 
immense favourite—much admired 

“This lilac seems rather pretty,” observes 
the lady, selecting a pattern which attracts her 
attention. The voluble “assistant” sees the 


“impression” it has made—he has now only 
to follow it up, and the sale is effected. 

“ Pardon Ma’am—this, the lilac—ah, nice 
thing—quiet, very—not conspicuous— make 


a decidedly genteel dress,” he continues; ‘I 


can’t say but I should prefer it to the blue, and 
the pink is rather glaring, though it has a run.”’ 

**Do you think the colours of this may not 
fade, Sir?” 

‘Fade! oh dear, no, Ma’am—no chence of 
it—fest as a rock, and wash like linen—sun 
could have no effect on this, Ma’am—I predict 
it will look as well years hence as now—I 
pledge my honour, Ma’am the colours are in- 
exceptionable.” And all the while, perhaps, 
the “assistant” knows that the colours are so 
fast, as acelebrated wit once said, that they 
are sure to run, 

‘* And how much may this be a yard?” 

Only (a favourite adverb with all drapers) 
—only eightpence, Ma’am—it’s a cheap article, 
Ma’am—nine and a half yards to the dress— 
nine and a half yards at eightpence, would be 
six and four,—its a low figure, Ma’am. Let 
me see, why, last season”—and he becomes 
suddenly impressive,—‘‘ we were cutting those 
identical goods at tenpence—would you credit 
it Ma’am ?—shell we say the usual quentity?” 

‘**T can scarcely say—it does look pretty.” 

“ A first-rate article, I assure you, Ma’am ; 
you can’t do wrong in having a dress—shall 


” 


we say the 

“You may—I’ll take a dress.” 

‘Think ya, Ma’am. And what shall the 
next article be?” he continues without a pause, 
whilst measuring that he has sold—“ merinos, 
silks, or chenés—I have something very fine 


in chenés—quite fescinating, I predict.” 
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“‘ Not to-day, Sir,” she again replies. 

‘* You won’t permit me to tempt you, Ma’am, 
allow me, Ma’am, to introduce this single 
chené ” 

“Some other time, I thank you. 
call again.” 

“Think ya, Ma’am—much obliged. 


I will 


morning, Ma’am.”” Ané the “ assistant” forth- 
with proceeds to “‘ straighten” his goods until 
he is again called to go through the same 
ceremony, which only terminates with the 
closing of his shop. 

In no profession, perhaps, are manners and 
tact so indispensable as in that of a draper—to 
these alone he is indebted for the disposal of 
what he terms “ bad stock,” that is, articles so 
antiquated in style as to be beyond the hope 
of attracting purchasers, and to these also he 
owes the sale of a large proportion of his 
‘regular goods.” It is not surprising, then, 
that his external comportment should take its 
tone from his profession. 

The “ assistant” behind his counter, is the 
most perfect gentleman imaginable—his man- 
ners are the most engaging, his attentions the 
most unremitting —-his politeness, in fact, knows 
no bounds. He spares no pains to accommo- 
date his customers—their wishes are his com- 
mands—he lives only to please, and if he fails 
in his endeavours, it is not for lack of perse- 
verance. How skilfully does he humour 
women’s foibles, palliate their little weaknesses, 
and by flattering their vanity ingratiate himself 
into their good graces! He is far too well bred 
to differ from any lady in matters of taste—he 
admires every selection she makes, and can 
“confidently recommend” every article she 
purchases—there is nothing too outré she 
chooses but what he believes will look well, 
and nothing too glaring that may not appear 
“very becoming.” He can accommodate him- 
self, too, to all classes, for he is equally a 
favourite with the garrulous old maid as finical 
in her taste as a girl in her teens, and the 
bullying Irishwoman, who comes to buy with 
the conviction that she is doomed to be imposed 
upon. Then there is no resisting his alluring 
offers; his very importunity induces you to pur- 
chase—it would border on incivility to refuse, and 
you are fortunate, indeed, if you escape with 
acoin in your possession. How many have 
entered a draper’s shop for the most trifling 
article and left it with more than they could 
well bear away! and amongst the male sex 
many a suit has been sold when a handkerchief 


alone was required; for our dwn part, we 
generally limit our resources before we visit 
such establishments, for we are free to confess 
that our wardrobe has more than once been 
*‘over-stocked” solely through the pertinacity 


—good | fessional pursuits, as we have already shown, 


of these “‘ assistants.”—Thus the profession of 
a draper induces an air of politeness and conde- 
scension—a desire to please and to gratify, which 
is at once flattering to those towards whom it 
is observed, and profitable to those who observe 
it. But this is not always the result of pro- 


and, with your leave, kind reader, will again 
attempt to prove. Bear with the antithesis, 

“Move on there, I tell ye,” bellows a gen- 
tleman habited in a blue frock-coat buttoned to 
the throat, and ornamented with the badges of 
his office. The poor creature he is addressing 
is one of those miserable beings whom Poverty 
has thrust into the streets to earn a scanty sub- 
sistence by selling fruit. Her stock-in-trade 
is disposed in a basket suspended over her 
shoulders, and perhaps ill-health or the delicacy 
of her situation has compelled her to seek a 
temporary support in leaning against the rails 
in front of that public office—a liberty no 
policeman could tolerate when there is nothing 
else to occupy his attention. 

‘*Move on there, will ye?” he again vocife- 
rates, rembering Hamlet’s injunction to suit 
the action to the word. 

“T’m a-going, Sir,—I’m a-going. Oh, 
don’t upset my apples, Sir.” 

“ A-going! away with ye—off—off! There,” 
he adds, levelling a blow at the basket, “ if I 
catch you here again, see if I don’t take it to 
the green-yard.” And in the twinkling of an 
eye, apples, pears, and sugar-plums are rolling 
on the pavement to the infinite diversion of a 
mob of urchins, who quickly assemble to assist 
themselves and the unfortunate fruit-vender, 
whilst the “officer” walks calmly down the 
street, as if he had performed a heroic action 
for which he merited the thanks of the com- 
munity. 

Policemen, like all public individuals, have 
undoubtedly much to contend against, but 
they forget that in many cases persuasion is 
better than force, and that a gentle word is 
often a more powerful argument than a wooden 
truncheon. Join the crowd at the top of that 
street—there was a fire there last night, and 
the engines are still pouring their torrents on 
the smoking ruins. An entire “ division” sur- 
round the spot, and form a barrier against 
intrusion. Involuntarily you are carried for- 
ward by the “ pressure from without” and by 
the accession of new comers, till you gradually 
find yourself in the foremost ranks, and facing 
the guardians of the public peace. To retreat 
is impossible—it is well if you can maintain 
your footing, and avoid further trespassing on 
forbidden ground. “ Are there any lives lost?” 
you eagerly inquire of one of the gentlemen 
in blue. If he deigns a reply, you could not 
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catch it, for suddenly he makes an onward 
rush—‘ Back—back !” is the cry, and in 
moment you find a stave unceremoniously ap- 
plied to your abdomen, or lifted to your head ; 
and as mobs push forward just as policemen 
force backwards, you have a double pressure to 
sustain, until, on the crowd giving way, one of 
the “division” ejects you and your neighbours, 
head foremost, and beats you off the ground. 
We remember being present at a fire in the 
vicinity of Fleet-street, and witnessing an 
instance of the professional manners of police- 
men, which induced us to believe that they 
were anything but a gentlemanly class of men. 
Amongst the crowd was a respectably attired 
youth, who, on the arrival of the engines, 
eagerly stood forward to render assistance, and 
after toiling at the pumps until overpowered, 
resigned his place to another. In the interim, 
as is usual on such occasions, refreshments 
were served out to the volunteers, but just as 
the youth was about to inhale an invigorating 
draught before resuming his labours, one of 
the B division, who happened to come up at 
the time, rudely forced the tankard from his 
hands, and protesting that he “was an idle 
feller and was a-doing nothink at all,” collared 
him, and dragged him from the scene. Re- 
monstrance, of course, was in vain—satisfaction 
out of the question, for the police do not 
generally stand on points of etiquette at fires, 
and are not amenable to the code of honour. 
What a contrast to all this do the professional 
manners of your family doctor present—a man 
of the mildest demeanour, of the most soothing 
address, whose whole life is spent in adminis- 
tering comfort and consolation—however un- 
seasonable your calls upon his aid—through the 
midnight storm, he hastens to assuage your 
pains—the cheerful family circle, or the society 
of dearest friends, is promptly quitted, that he 
may listen to the oft-repeated details of symp- 
toms of approaching sickness. No fretfulness 
can disturb the equanimity of his temper; the 
peevishness of old age and the rashness of 
ee he can equally moderate and subdue. 
ere is sympathy in his very looks and hope 


rin his voice. With how noiseless a step does 
he enter the chamber, of sickness—what feel- 
ing is there in the shake of that cold hand— 
what earnestness in his enquiries—how gentle 
is his touch—how cheering his words! And 
then how kindly does he dispel the fears of 
anxious relatives, listen to a mother’s tale, and 


bear with her solicitude. 
like our family doctor! 

But we must check our wandering thoughts 
—graver duties demand our attention, and for 
the present, at least, we must here conclude 
our illustrations of Professional Manners. 


Would that all were 


THE BACK PARLOUR ; 


OR, COMFORT AND STYLISHNESS. 
(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of ‘Cottage Comforts, ‘ The 
Young Folks of the Factory,’ ‘ History of Slavery,’ &c.) 
[Continued from our last.] 


“What a dashing set out we had at church 
years observed one of the ladies at Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s party on the Monday after Ellen 
had made her first public appearance, “ but I 
think it would have been quite as decent if 
they had come in before the service began, 
and not made such a display to draw off all 
the congregation from their duty—I never 
knew Walker behind time before.” 

“Oh, you mean Walker the hatter—I heard 
he brought his wife to church, but I did not 
happen to notice them.” 

“She is rather a pretty looking young 
woman, but the display was truly ridiculous. 
Do you know who or what she is?” 

“Her parents are respectable people, living 
at S——, and I suppose there was some little 
property. Mr. Lowndes knows something of 
the father, and rather wishes me to call on the 
bride; but I scarcely know what to do about 
it. It would not do to get into a clan of 
tradespeople.” 

“No, certainly not. I, however, must make 
a point of calling both on Mrs. Walker and 
Mrs. Collins, and intend to do so to-morrow 
morning. I should have gone last week to 
Mrs. Collins, but was prevented by company 
in the house. You know Mr. Stewart’s pro- 
fession obliges me to keep, up a larger connex- 
ion than I could wish. He is quite angry if 
I am not one of the first to call on new comers.” 

“It happens that I have already, without 
premeditation, paid my respects to Mrs, Col- 
lins. Dr. Warburton had occasion to call 
there on business, and as he was a considerable 
time engaged in the counting-house, I was 
invited to take a seat by the parlour fire. I 
did so, and had a very pleasant chat with Mrs. 
Collins. She is a very prepossessing young wo- 
man— intelligent and well-informed, and so per- 
fectly simple and unpretending in her manners— 
she would grace any rank in society. While 
every thing about her person and house pre- 
sents a model of neatness and good taste, there 
is such a total absence of that parade and cir- 
cumstance on which vulgar minds lay so great 
a stress, that though I was in her company 
nearly an hour, I should never have suspected 
that she was a bride of last week, if I had not 
been aware of the fact.” 

“Tt would have been as well for Walker 
if there had been less of that sort of fuss 
and nonsense in his case. The Mayor was 
exceedingly desirous of employing him in a 
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large city order, and although it was determined 
by tender, yet, as the gentlemen did not bind 
themselves to take the lowest tender, but that 
which, on the whole, appeared most satisfac- 
tory, there is no doubt, as Walker is a good 
tradesman and a fair dealer, that, with the in- 
terest of the Mayor in his favour, he would 
have obtained it. But the tenders were deli- 
vered in on Thursday week, and Walker 
did not arrive at home till Monday, when, of 
course, the chance was lost. He waited on 
the Mayor immediately on his arrival—but it 
was too late.” 

So—Mrs. Mayoress imparts to us the real 
cause of vexation and chagrin at the tea table, 
which the bride in vain endeavoured to unravel or 
dispel. May she never in future years be pain- 
fully reminded that, in her unwillingness to 
make asmall sacrifice of personal gratification and 
fancied form, originated a serious and perma- 
nent injury to his commercial interests! From 
the remarks, too, of the banker’s maiden sister, 
and the rector’s lady, and the elegant Mrs. 
Ord, and the ladies of Mr. Lowndes, the soli- 
citor, and of Mr. Stewart, the surgeon, and 
the rest of the coterie at Mrs. Mordaunt’s, it 
may be gathered what impression it made on 
people of that class, by the attempts of those, 
whom they consider their inferiors, to vie with 
them in show and etiquette. The efforts made 
to attract their notice, and slide into a footing 
of acquaintance with them, very rarely suc- 
ceed ; and even if they do, it will generally be 
found that the whistle has been too dearly 
bought. 

And how does it operate on equals? Mark 
those three citizen’s wives returning from mar- 
ket, each with a small fancy basket, or large 
reticule, or ample muff, in which are deposited 
some of the little select purchases which are 
not to be trusted to anybody to carry home. 
While bringing their heads as near together as 
may be, for a little friendly chat, each guards 
her cargo as if it were made of egg-shell china 
—-perhaps it is. As they pass along the High- 
street—they are looking at No. 120, and— 


* To call, or not to call? that is the question—” 


“ Suppose we look in, ina friendly way at once ; 
it is rather too early for any very stylish com- 
pany, and it will be well over without the 
trouble of coming out on purpose.”— But 


we are not dressed for a bride visit. It would 
searcely do to call in merinos; besides, we 
are loaded.”—‘‘ I am sure your dress is very 
good—so is Mrs. Edwards’s—and as to mine, 
it is what I wore when I called last week on 
Mrs. Collins; and you know we can leave 
our things in Rachel's care, while we go up 
stairs. Do let us go in—it will seem more 


neighbourly than going full dressed.”—* For 
ray part, I do not think I shall go at all—I under- 
stand she is so very stylish—I suppose she will 
scarcely deign to speak to a tradesman’s wife, 
She is in hopes of attracting the grandees—she 
will find herself mistaken there. However, I 
don’t see any reason why I should call, and be 
despised by one who has no right to reckon 
herself my superior.” 

Mrs. Vincent brobably derives her opinion 
of Mrs. Walker from the testimony of the two 
shop-women, with whom she has been some 
time acquainted. She takes leave of her friends, 
and turns homewards. Another momentary 
discussion issues in Mrs. Edwards and Mrs, 
Fisher making the proposed call. They are 
kind hearted, motherly women, likely to be 
agreeable and valuable friends to the young 
wife; but they go rather with timidity than 
confidence—rather with prejudice than admi- 
ration of the stylishness displayed and reported; 
while Mrs. Vincent—whose disapprobation of 
finery and display in her neighbour, is not 
unmingled with jealous apprehension that they 
should be found to eclipse her own—suffers 
her prejudice to grow into a thorough dislike, 
and fancies that it is not proper for the Vincents 
and the Walkers to be on a friendly footing. 

So, at the close of the season assigned for 
the calls of politeness, and the formation of a 
circle of acquaintances, if the two brides im- 
partially took stock, it would probably appear 
that the one who had expended very little of 
either time, money, or feeling on show or 
empty formality, had established her claim to the 
esteem of superiors, good feeling among equals, 
and respect in inferiors—together with realizing 
a large measure of genuine domestic comfort, 
and the growing esteem and confidence of her 
husband; while the other—having strained every 
nerve to make a stylish display, which she 
hoped would draw around her the elite of the 
neighbourhood, and repel those of inferior 
pretensions,—had only excited contempt in 
some, and envy and prejudice in others.— 
Comparatively, few people called on her, and of 
those, the few that continued their acquaintance 
were of the least desirable class—those who, 
not being regularly and usefully employed, are 
glad to pick up an acquaintance at any rate, for 
the sake of an occasional evening’s entertain- 
ment in their house, and materials for half a 
dozeu morning visits and evening parties, in 
the shape of critical remarks or confidential 
gossip. Nor had she, during that period, es- 
tablished her proper authority or influence in 
the family, by whom she was regarded rather 
as the decorated plaything of the master, than 
as the sharer in his duties, cares, and respon- 
sibilities. And yet Ellen was not ill disposed, 
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or indolent, or unwilling to conform to her 
husband’s wishes, and to promote his interests. 
She was misled by erroneous notions of form 
and fashion. This must be done—and that is 
required—and the other is expected. Why? 
not because duty enjoins, or circumstances 
justify, or comfort demands them—but for the 
sake of appearance—because it is the fashion 
—it is according to the rules of etiquette. 

Ellen and Mary kept up a friendly intimacy. 
Ellen sometimes wondered that Mary was so 
regardless of forms, and Mary wished that 
Ellen were not so much led by them ; but their 
old intimacy and sincere regard, rendered them 
mutually candid, and disposed to think favour- 
ably of each other, while each retained her 
own preferences. Their husbands, too, be- 
coming better acquainted, cherished a growing 
esteem for each other, which, of course, tended 
to encourage the intercourse of their wives ; 
but it is believed that the effects produced on 
the minds of the two husbands, were very 
different; and that a visit paid or received, 
awakened, in the mind of Walker, a wish that 
his wife were more like her friend—and in that 
of Collins, a feeling of thankfulness that his 
wife had a character of her own—a character 
that rose in his esteem whenever it was brought 
into comparison. 

The bridesmaids had long since returned 
home, and matters had subsided to their quiet 
level, and Mary one evening took her work to 
sit an hour with her friend. She felt surprised 
at being shown into the drawing-room, and 
enquired whether company was expected. 
“No,” replied Ellen, ‘I was sitting quite 
alone, and most likely shall not see Walker for 
two hours to come ; he seldom comes up till 
after the shop closes. I assure you it is quite 
acharity to come and sit an hour with me—I 
am very much alone.”—* Are you?” replied 
Mary ; “Collins often comes in and sits half an 
hour with me in the course of the day—but 
then, our back parlour commands a view of 
the shop, so that he can see in a moment if he 
is wanted. That, you know, is very conve- 
nient.”—*‘ Y-e-s,” replied Ellen, hesitatingly ; 
“yet I wonder that you like to sit in that back 
parlour—you must be liable to all manner of 
people coming in.”—‘‘ Oh no; no one ever 
comes in that is offensive tome. If Mr. Col- 
lins wishes to speak to any one on business, I 
generally withdraw; but this does not often 
happen.”—=“ Walker is often teasing me to take 
my work and sit in the back parlour, and I 
have sometimes half a mind to do it—it is quite 
as comfortable a room as this. I should not 
at all mind it for myself, but if any one calls, 
it seems so, to show them into a room that has 
a door from the shop; and then, if the shop 


girls had any thing to say, they would be run-' 
ning in there—and I never have been mixed’ 
up with business.”—‘ Oh you would soon get 
over all feelings of that kind; and in a very 
little time you would take a pleasure in being 
able to attend to any thing in the business. 
Besides, it is so much more convenient to have 
a common sitting-room down stairs—it saves 
so many steps both to servant and mistress.” — 
‘* Yes, I suppose it does ; and my Rachel does 
complain of having too much work to do. She 
says we ought to keep another servant—and 
that we must do so before the year is out. 
I don’t know what Walker will say about it; 
he seems always so afraid of going into a little 
expense.” —‘ Yes, I dare say he does; I am 
sure we find it of great importance to avoid 
every unnecessary expense. There is so much 
required to keep business going ; and then, as 
a family comes on, expences will so unavoid- 
ably increase, that, as my William often ob- 
serves, we can scarcely be too careful to keep 
within compass at first.”—‘ But, my dear 
Mary, you do amuse me to hear you talk so 
gravely, just as if you were a partner in the 
business, and understood all about it.”—“* And 
surely I am a partner, in every sense of the 
word. Do not our mutual interests and com- 
forts depend on its success? and am I not 
responsible for its success or its failure, at least 
so far as lies in my power to encourage and assist 
my husband’s endeavours, and to guard against 
any neglect or extravagance which would tend to 
defeat them ;”—‘‘ Well, Mary, I am sure you 
are a much better wife than Iam. I don’t 
know that I am extravagant, but as to business, 
I know no more about it than achild. It is 
impossible for me to assist or encourage—I do 
not at all understand the matter.”—“T think 
you underrate your own capabilities. It is not 
to be supposed that either of us understands 
business, just as if we had been apprenticed to 
it; but knowledge comes by observation—at 
least we have the use of our eyes—and in the 
master’s absence, a vigilant and faithful eye is 
sometimes of more value than even a skilful 
hand ; and though nothing particular may occur 
for her to report, it must be a satisfaction to 
the husband to know that his wife keeps her 
eyes open, and that her memory is not treacher- 
ous.”—‘* You are a dear good creature, Mary 
—you always were—I wish I were but like 
you. I must really try to make myself useful 
as you do; and I have half a mind to begin 
by sitting in the back parlour. I know it 
would please Walker.”—‘ That motive alone 
would be sufficient; but I venture to predict |. 
that you will not sit a week in view of the 
business, without making some observation, 
or picking up some piece of useful information, 
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that will render you more and more interested 
in its prosperity, and better able to promote 
it.”—“ Well, I will certainly try; the fire shall 
be lighted there to-morrow morning, But sup- 
pose anybody should call? Do you keepa 
constant fire in your best parlour as well ?”— 
“No; we seldom sit there, except on Sundays, 
or if we happen to have company. I feel so 
much more at home in the little parlour; besides, 
—perhaps it is an old fashioned notion—but I 
do like to keep one thing better than another; 
I should not carry this fancy so far as to occupy 
a close confined apartment for the sake of 
keeping a smart drawing room; but as the 
rooms are equally airy, it is just as well to sit 
where I find it most convenient for access to 
the kitchen and the shop, and at the same time 
keeping the best furniture uninjured. As to 
chance callers, I should not be very ambitious 
of a second visit from any one who would ex- 
pect me to neglect duty, or sacrifice convenience 
for the sake of appearance and formality.” 

Ellen was musing on the steady independence 
of her friend, and perhaps questioning with 
herself whether she had taken as direct acourse 
to domestic satisfaction and general respecta- 
bility, when her husband entered the room, 
with a hat and a roll of ribbon. ‘* My dear 
Ellen, could you oblige me by making up a 
rosette for thishat? It has just been purchased 
since the girls left the shop, and must be finished 
off to-night.” 

“Dear me, what a job! I am sure I would 
do it with all my heart if I knew how, but I 
never did such a thing in my life, and ] have 
no idea how to set about it; I am afraid I shall 
only spoil it.” 

“Oh no, I think you can manage it very 
well. It is as easy to make a rosette for a hat 
as for a card rack. Suppose I fetch you one 
for a pattern?” 

Ellen agreed, and, with her friend’s assist- 
ance and encouragement, succeeded to admira- 
tion. The kind expression of her husband’s 
approbation abundantly rewarded the effort, and 
—together with the newly formed resolution to 
exhibit a more general conformity to his wishes 
and circumstances—probably diffused a livelier 
feeling of self-satisfaction than she was wont to 
enjoy. Ellen realized, what every one who 
sincerely makes the experiment will realize— 
that there is a reward in doing right, as well as 
advantage generally resulting from doing right. 

She would probably have improved much 
more than she did, by the example of her 
friend, but unfortunately a counteracting in- 
fluence was exerted during a visit from her 
mother, who again filled her head with false 
notions of gentility, propriety, and etiquette, 
which led to the breaking off of several good 


beginnings, and the resumption of several self-. 
indulgent, lofty, and expensive habits. 

In the course of the following spring Mrs, 
Collins was often seen in a plain morning dress, 
carrying her infant for the air in the Cathedral 
close at the back of their dwelling; or sitting 
at her needlework beside its cot in the back 
parlour. Martha, from the habits of regularity 
and order observed in the family, found her- 
self able to despatch her daily business, and 
was ready at an early hour in the afternoon to 
assist her mistress in nursing the little one, of 
which she was exceedingly fond. Mrs, Wal- 
ker’s baby was committed to the care of a 
professed nurse-maid, and only brought occa- 
sionally to its mother to receive its nutriment, 
or to be exhibited to visitors. Her mother 
assured her that she had not strength to fag 
about with it as Mrs. Collins did; besides, it 
did not look well for a lady to carry about her 
own child. When the babies were first brought 
into comparison, little Walker was invariably 
pronounced the finer child of the two. It was 
certainly the larger, and its robes, laces, and 
coral, were by far the most superb; but in the 
course of a few months a striking reverse was 
perceptible—a change which might be clearly 
traced to the difference of being nursed by a 
mother or by an hireling. The one was plump, 
lively, active, and contented; amusing itself} 
on the carpet, and early acquiring the power of 
locomotion, without ever having been “taught 
to walk”—the other, feeble, puny, and fretful, 
always in arms, often unwell, and—despite of 
a!l the efforts of the nurse-maid, prompted by 
the grandmother’s promise of a handsome pre- 
sent if the child should run alone at a year old, 
—unable to support its own weight, and having 
little more notion of using its feet at twelve 
month’s old than it had at six. The mother 
and grandmother said it was a delicate child, 
but Mrs. Vincent and some others of her clan 
said, however unjustly, that the child was 
neglected for the sake of its mother’s upstart 
pride. Raehael, the servant, made no scruple 
of saying that if her mistress was but like 
Martha’s mistress at No. 96, hers would still 
have been the finer child of the two, and even 
the doctor cautiously admitted that he had his 
apprehensions that Mrs. Walker placed rather 
too much confidence in a nurse-maid, who 
might not be altogether trustworthy. 


On the seventh anniversary of their marriage, 
each of the husbands was talking over affairs} 
with his wife. The conversation at No. 120, 
savoured much of perplexity and disappoint- 
ment ; Walker assured his wife that retrench- 
ment was absolutely necessary, and even 
intimated his apprehensions that he should 
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scarcely be able to keep the business together, 
or by means of it to provide for his growing 
family—Ellen was dressed in deep mourning. 
A nice observer might discern that, though she 
retained the fashionable air and manner to which 
she had always attached so much importance, 
there was a want of thorough neatness in her 
— and an expression of fretful anxiety on 

‘countenance, as she asked, by way of reply 
to = remarks of her husband, “* What can J 
do ” 

Where a cordial affection subsists between 
a married pair, whatever may have been the 
mistakes into which they have fallen, and 
whatever evils may have resulted, there is in 
that one principle of virtuous love, the germ of 
hope. Ellen loved her husband, and wished 
to please him. Walker loved his wife, and 
wished to think favourably of her; and, not- 
withstanding the somewhat petulant tone in 
which the appeal was expressed, he regarded it 
as a sincere and well-meant enquiry. He knew 
and believed that the errors of his wife had been 
fostered, if not originated, by her mother’s 
pride and love of fashion and display. That 
mother was recently dead. Her expensive style 
of living had put it ont of her power to leave 
her children the means of gratifying those 
tastes which her example, as well as precept, 
had encouraged. Perhaps there was somewhat 
of a disappointment, though Walker had not 
cherished any great expectation ; he, however, 
felt almost relieved by the certainty that there 
was little, or nothing, to come from that quarter, 
as also by the removal of anytestraint of deli- 
cacy, in explicitly and decidedly expressing his 
wishes to his wife. There was no longer the 
fear of any plan he might propose, giving of- 
fence to his wife’s mother; and he had great 
hope that his wife herself, if left to the exercise 
of her own judgment and feelings, would 
willingly fall in with his wishes, which he 
proceeded kindly, yet firmly, to state. 

“ Well, my dear Ellen, I think you may 
do without a nurse-maid. Fanny is a very 
extravagant expensive servant, and I am sure 
the children do not thrive under her care; I 
really think you would have little more fatigue 
in attending to them yourself; and that the 
children, by their health, comfort, and ma- 
nageableness, would soon satisfy you in having 
made the effort.” 

** Well, my dear Henry, I am quite willing 
to try. I do not think Fanny makes the 
children comfortable, though she is so smooth- 
tongued in our presence. I have lately seen 
reason to be much dissatisfied with her, and am 
quite willing to give her warning; but you 
will not blame me if I find myself unable to 


manage them without help.” 


“Certainly not; I shall honour you for the 
effort, even though it should not succeed, 
Besides, you shall not do it without help—I 
will help you myself—and you don’t know how 
handy I shall be when stimulated by conjugal 
and parental love, and not checked by the pre- 
sence of a mercenary and uninterested hireling.” 

‘* Well—and what next ?” 

“Why I very much wish you would more 
constantly occupy the back parlour; I have 
reason to know that I have scarcely ever left 
the house without some embezzlement of pro- 
perty or waste of time. The shop girls have 
been going on most shamefully—I must dismiss 
them both—and unless I can secure some 
vigilant superintendance in my absence, I shall 
perhaps be little better off with new ones.” 

“‘ Henry—it is my fault—I see that it is 
entirely my fault. Had I done my duty, they 
never could have acted as they have done. 
Oh, if I had but steadily followed the sugges- 
tions and example of dear Mrs. Collins, seven 
years ago, how different might our circum- 
stances now have been.” 

‘Well, dear Ellen, I hope it is not even 
now too late to retrieve. It is a great matter 
fully and clearly to perceive an evil. Take. 
courage, dearest,—let us both pull one way, 
and all may yet be well.” 

And they did pull one way—and pulled 
vigorously and steadily, and the blessing of God 
crowned their endeavours ; and though they had 
much up hill work and many heavy pullings, 
which might have been spared by beginning well, 
they are now in a state of comparative pros- 
perity, and, what is more, growing in solid 
excellence of character, and mutual affection 
and esteem. 

On the same day that was marked by acomplete 
change in the administration and measures at 
No. 120, the happy inmates of No. 96 ex- 
changed their cheerful congratulations and 
devout acknowledgments, on account of the 
happy circumstances by which they found 
themselves surrounded—a happy blooming 
family rising around them, and looking, not to 
strangers but to parents, as the source of their 
supplies, their comforts, and their instruction: 
while the means were liberally afforded them 
of suitably providing for and educating their 
dear children ! 

It was then that Collins disclosed to his wife a 
little project he had formed for her gratification. 
As his business increased, especially in the 
printing department, he found it necessary to 
enlarge his accommodations, and had erected 
a large pressing and drying room, at the 
back of the premises. He proposed to build 
a room over this, and throw it open to the 
back parlour, so as to answer the double end 
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of enlarging that favourite apartment, and 
forming a nice little conservatory. The heat 
employed in the office below would facilitate 
this object. The resources for accomplishing 
it were at hand, without cramping any more 
important enterprize ; and, with mingled smiles 
and tears of complacence and affection, Collins, 
as he laid down the plan for his wife’s appro- 
bation, delicately characterized it as a cheap 
and just expression of his sense of her worth; 
and assured her that he traced his present 
‘| prosperity, under the blessing of Providence, 
to her uniform and well principled conform- 
ableness to his circumstances, devotion to his 
interests, and identity with his plans. 

Yes! and on a wedding-day, fourteen or 
fifteen years later, Collins conducted his wife 
and family to a genteel residence, three or four 
miles out of the city, where they then took up 
their abode, the business in the High-street 
being principally confided to the eldest son, 
and Mason, the long-tried and faithful assistant, 
whose valuable services were considered as 
justly entitling him to a share in the business. 
The superintendance of the father is not en- 
tirely withdrawn, though his time is chiefly 
devoted to the education of his family, and the 
pursuits of active benevolence. Mary, how- 
ever improbable it might once appear, has at 
length reached the beat ideal of early days— 
she has a delightful country home, extensive 
grounds, including, not only a good green- 
house and poultry yard, but also a carriage 
sweep and a carriage ; and among the visitors 
are Dr. and Mrs. Warburton, and nearly all 
the intelligent and respectable society in the 
neighbourhood. These things are sources of 
enjoyment to her, and she has taste and spirit 
to enjoy them, but they are as nothing in her 
esteem compared with her own consciousness, 
and the testimony of him she loves best, that 
she has done him good, and will all the days 
of her life. ‘‘ Her children arise up and call her 
blessed, her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 

The old trusty servant Martha, keeps the 
house in the high-street, still practising the 
most faithful economy, and conscientiously 
devoting herself to the interests and comfort of 
the family with which she has identified herself 
by so longa period of attached and honourable 
service. 


Secrets of Comfort.—Though sometimes small evils, like 
invisible insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stop 
a vast machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating 
an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great 
ones, alas! are let on long leases.—Sharp’s Essays. 


WALKS IN THE STREETS.—No. I. 


PEEPS INTO SHOP WINDOWS—continued. 


BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, und Revery.”) 


‘What's in a name?” says Shakspere. I am 
glad that the immortal bard did not askthe 
question in the present day, because if he had 
addressed himself in such a style to a shop- 
keeper of our own times, he would have 
exposed himself to insult, and at any rate have 
been advised not to talk nonsense. Look at 
that showy and immense establishment, with 
its arched windows, and long ranges of shelves 
loaded with goods, and ask the proprietor 
whether he attaches any importance to a name 
or not. Without deigning you an answer, he 
would no doubt point exultingly to the elegant 
and euphonious word which designates his own 
place of business, It is entitled the PanrEecn- 
NETHECA! Here may be had clothing of every 
quality and description required for the male 
sex; from the boy just breeched to the ex- 
quisitely, and at the same time, economically- 
dressed gentleman. Those, however, who} 
patronise this establishment must not have the 
idea that they can bilk their tailor, for all, I 
believe, is transacted on a ready-money prin- 
ciple. 

I come now to what was once a chapel, once 
an amphitheatre or circus, once a theatre, and is 
now—a draper’s shop! ‘‘ To this complexion 
must we come at last.” This depét is in my 
native town, and though little removed from 
the centre, it is situated in a quiet square, 
whose silence is only occasionally broken by 
meetings of the people on subjects of popular 
excitement. This is a novel idea, and the 
proprietors (Messrs. Falkner Brothers) ought 
to reap the benefit of it. There is no need of 
bustling through crowds of passers and gazers 
—there is no fear of being jostled off the path- 
way—stillness and comparative solitude reign 
around, and females may be observed at all 
hours stealing in and out as noiselessly and 
timidly as mice from their lurking places. In 
this commodious and splendid emporium is 
displayed a valuable and well-selected stock of 
drapery, and a vast variety of other merchan- 
dize. Here may be purchased all those things 
which are so essential to female happiness, and 
which occupy so great a share of their medita- 
tions. Rich silks, delicate muslins, shadowy 
veils, fine linens, and a thousand other articles, 
useful and ornamental, fill the shelves and 
drawers of this palace of commerce. The busy 
and attentive shopmen bustle about, showing a 
patience and forbearance towards their fair 
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customers which Job himself might have envied. 
Every thing is systematically arranged, and the 
most agreeable order and regularity prevail 
throughout the extensive premises. Each 
member of the establishment moves without 
hesitation or difficulty amidst the multiplicity 
of wares, and is enabled to administer to the 
wants of the buyers without the slightest ap- 
proach to confusion., Between forty and fifty 
young men are employed here, and board upon 
the premises, where the strictest attention is 
paid to their comforts, both physical and mental. 
There is a library, and news-room, and lectures 
are occasionally delivered in the evenings. I 
was highly gratified in receiving this information 
from the proprietors themselves, with whom I 
am personally acquainted, and by whom I have 
been conducted through the interior of their 
premises, being thus enabled to see more of 
their establishment than I could possibly have 
obtained by a peep into the windows. 

The windows of many draper’s shops undergo 
a complete change during the day, the goods 
that are displayed there in the morning being 
taken out in the after-part of the day, and re- 
placed by others. Most drapers consign the 
task of dressittg their windows to one person 
alone, who is singled out for this duty on 
account of the excellence of his taste and 
judgment in such matters. 

All towns and cities possess their share of 
snuff and tobacco shops, because these are 
luxuries in such general use, and the amount 
of capital required to commence in this line is 
so small, that parties smitten with a love of 
shopkeeping and the hope of emolument, fancy 
that they cannot have a better opportunity of 
investing the few pounds they may have saved 
than in installing their wives or daughters into 
a shop of this description. Accordingly the 
shelves are occupied with a goodly quantity 
of empty cigar-boxes, neatly papered up to 
appear like full ones; divers jars with gilt 
labels are provided, then a stock consisting of 
a few pounds of cigars, common tobacco, and 
snuff, is purchased ; and if you fake a peep 
into the window, you will see everything spread 
out to the best advantage. Behind the counter 
you will most likely see a young woman, 
dressed in what has previously been a party- 
going frock, with her hair very tastefully 
arranged, very probably in the same style as 
Her Majesty’s. The window-panes will be 
ornamented with paintings, executed in the 
artist’s best style, and displaying an accurate 
knowledge of human nature, and the customs 
which prevail in different parts of the globe. 
To be an effective artist in this branch of the 
profession, much historic information is requi- 


site, together witha minute attention to costume, 


and an intimate acquaintance with the expres- 
sion of countenance which makes the distinction 
between the members of the great family of 
man. In one pane you will behold a sturdy 
negro, who is seated in an easy and graceful 
attitude upon a hogshead, performing the 
somewhat difficult feat of smoking a pipe of 
tobacco, from which proceeds a fine volume of 
smoke, and at the same time greeting you with 
an open and bewitching smile, whilst he gives 
utterance to the following words Berry 
good bacca, massa!” The knowledge of the 
negro dialect displayed in this little sentence 
will no doubt be duly appreciated by all 
linguists, and, therefore, I shall not stay to 
dilate upon it. In another pane you will see |’ 
a still more elaborate design, personifying the 
united kingdoms of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, by the representation of three indi- 
viduals, one of each nation. This specimen of 
art is rendered of additional value on account 
of its being illustrated by the pen of the poet. 
Over the heads of the figures may be read this 
concise and epigrammatic couplet :— 
“ We three are engaged in one cause— 
I smokes, I snuffs, and I chaws.” 

The Englishman, with an insight into character 
which is deserving ofall praise, is represented as 
a sailor, who has unfortunately lost a leg, and, 
from a patch on the top of his right cheek, you 
are led to presume that he is dark in one of his 
visual organs. He appears to have suffered 
poverty, too, for his jacket has got a hole in 
it; but he bears up against fate with a light 
heart, and solaces himself by inserting in his 
left cheek what you at first imagine to bea 
fruit of the orange or turnip class, though, on 
consideration, you are led to suppose that the 
artist wishes you to infer that it is a quid of 
tobacco. The Irishman is, with the same 
regard to character, depicted as a gentleman of 
somewhat hilarious habits and temperament. 
He seems to have met with an untoward acci- 
dent, and to have been taking part in some 
popular commotion, for one of his eyes is 
discoloured, and his habiliments are rather in a 
disordered state, the crown of his hat not being 
in its accustomed place, and one of his hose 
hanging loosely, not to say ungracefully, about 
his uplifted leg. He carries with him a walking- 
stick of more than ordinary thickness, though 
he appears to consider it as an ornament, and 
not as an article of real utility: he does not 
use it as an aid in his progressive efforts, but 
fluurishes it in the air in an easy and negligent 
style. His face is the index of good humour, 
and his mouth is garnished by a pipe, for the 
keeping of which in its proper position habit 
has apparently rendered the use of his hand 
needless. The Scotch gentleman has a more 
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pensive cast of feature than either of the others, 
and his face has a shrewd and pinched-up ex- 
pression. He walks gracefully between his 
two friends, not taking any heed of their 
peculiarities, but refreshing himself by repeated 
appliances to a brown box which he carries, 
and which no doubt contains snuff. He is 
habited in the dress worn on the stage when 
actors are representing a native of the High- 
lands, and also used by young men who 
frequent fancy-balls, in what they consider 
Scotch costume. Young ladies who are brought 
up to the profession of an opera-dancer, and 
are addicted to interesting attitudes and short 
petticoats, may also be seen exhibiting at thea- 
tres in this costume. Of course the poor 
vulgar individuals who move in the sphere of 
common life do not glory in this dress, but 
that is a thing to be deplored and lamented, 
and is not the fault of the artist. The three 
individuals are apparently “‘ citizens of the 
world,” wandering along with no object, ex- 
cept to convince mankind that they ‘‘ smokes, 
snuffs, and chaws.” 

The establishments designated by the title of 
*“‘ Cigar Divans,”’ &c., are of a more ambitious 
nature, and the proprietors are mostly aristo- 
cratic-looking personages, of the Hebrew faith, 
who display rings and breast-pins, and cultivate 
their hair, and a gentlemanly bearing. A 
Turk, in full dress, sometimes stands sentry 
at the doors of these incense-breathing temples, 
and a billiard-room is frequently attached to 
them, though this cannot be seen by peeping 
through the window. 

I remember how fond I was, when a mere 
child, of looking into bookseller’s windows, 
and how delightedly I read the titles of the 
books that were exhibited there, for, when 
only a few years old, a book was the most 
welcome present that could be made to me. 
There were no cheap periodicals in those days, 
and it was a work of time for me to accumulate 
a sufficient sum to purchase a book. When I 
had, therefore, fixed my mind upon any one 
in particular, I seldom missed a day without 
resorting to the window where it was displayed, 
in order that I might feast my sight with its 
outward appearance, and felicitate myself with 
the anticipation that the time was drawing nigh 
when all the hidden gems which it contained 
would be in my possession, I have been told 
of people learning to read at a bookseller’s 
window, but no aspirant after knowledge need 
be reduced to such an extremity in these 
times. I can never pass a bookseller’s window 
without something of the old feeling coming 
over me; I never a new book without ex- 
periencing an irresistible longing for it. I look 
upon every fresh production which proceeds 


from the master-spirits of the age, as one more 
‘drop of honey in our draught of gall,” and 
as another proof that man is the heir of im- 
mortality, a being that never was created to 
pass away “as the brute which perisheth.” 
There is ever to my mind an aspect of 
melancholy about an old furniture-shop, and 
I cannot avoid speculating on the fate of those 
who have contributed their ‘ household gods” 
—or, more properly speaking, household goods 
—to make up the motley heap. Ruined trades- 
men, orphan children, poverty-haunted widows, 
toilless and houseless labourers, allrise before my 
view when I examine the contents of a broker’s 
premises. The well-worn sofa, the old arm- 
chair, the cradle, the looking-glass, the pictures, 
all awake a train of mournful reflections. The 
warm fireside comes before me, with an 
form filling that old-arm chair, whilst around 
are disporting merry children, and seated on 
the sofa the parents are smiling on their happy 
offspring. The pictures are ranged along the 
walls, where perhaps they have hung suspended 
for years, until they have become as familiar 
to the eyes of the owners as the faces of old 
acquaintances; and the antique looking-glass 
is there, up to which the babe who has just 
awoke from its cradled slumber is now held, 
in order that it may see and wonder at its image, 
But—I gaze around me, and the scene hath 
vanished. ‘There are other thoughts and asso- 
ciations conjured up likewise in my mind by a 
shop of this sort. We see there many useful 
articles which have done excellent service to 
their owners, but have been cast aside and 
disposed of because circumstances have smiled 
upon their masters; and their place has been 
occupied by less trusty, though more showy 
servants. It is seldom that mankind like to 
see about them in prosperity the companions 
of adversity. What a peculiarly cheerless, 
uncomfortable, and repulsive look there is 
about the place; and yet we there see all the 
elements of comfort. The genius of Confusion 
and Discord seems to preside over the scene. 
The warm carpet no longer occupies its accus- 
tomed place on the floor, but is rolled up, and 
cast into a corner. The chairs are no longer 
placed as they were wont to be when the 
wholesome meal was smoking on the board : 
instead of being around the table they are now 
piled upon it, and in the most provoking po- 
sitions, one chair being, as if in mockery, inverted 
upon another, Warming-pans are hung at the 
door, candlesticks are put under the table, fire- 
irons are lying in the window along with a 
heap of knives and forks, and footstools are 
thrown upon the sofa—every thing seems wrong 
and disjointed. An old furniture-shop is a 
striking exemplification of the text—that 
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good things are as nothing unless properly 
applied. 

Phe next shop which fixes my attention is a 
confectioner’s. There are few windows more 
attractive than this to the rising generation, 
and many longing eyes are cast towards the 
display of delicacies which is there to be met 
with. The fortunate youths cannot resist 
pulling the treasured coin from their pockets, 
and satisfying their cravings with the dainties 
which they behold, whilst the children of Po- 
verty are constrained to pass on with mouths 
overflowing with water. The grand time for 
looking at a confectioner’s shop is twelfth night. 
In London particularly, this is the busiest time 
of the year for confectioners and pastry-cooks, 
and the manufacturing of twelfth-cakes forms 
their employment for a considerable length of 
time. The window is decked out on the morning 
of the eventful day with rows and piles of im- 
mense and delicious cakes, composed of the 
richest materials, and sprinkled over with frosted 
sugar. These cakes may be had at all prices, 
from ten guineas to a penny, so that every 
class of juvenility may have an opportunity of 
gratifying their appetites, and poor indeed 
must that child be, who does not contrive to 
find a penny to spend on this occasion. At 
night the windows send forth a glorious stream 
of light, and stores of luscious viands meet 
the gazer’s eye, profusely strewn with glittering 
frost-work. The cakes, according to Hone, 
are ‘decorated with all imaginable images of 
things animate and inanimate. Stars, castles, 
kings, cottages, dragons, trees, fish, palaces, 
cats, dogs, churches, lions, milk-maids, knights, 
serpents, and innumerable other forms, in 
snow-white confectionary, painted with varie- 
gated colours.” ‘ This paradise of dainty 
devices,” continues he, “‘ is crowded by suc- 
cessive and successful desirers of the seasonable 
delicacies ; while alternate tappings of hammers 
and peals of laughter, from the throng sur- 
rounding the house, excite smiles from the 
inmates.” In explanation of this, it may be 
necessary to state that in London, on twelfth- 
night, the spirit of fun and mischief reigns pre- 
dominant before the windows of confectioners, 
and impish boys provide themselves with a needle 
and thread, and busily occupy themselves with 
sewing together the coat tails and cloaks of the 
lookers-on. It frequently happens that they 
attach the coat of a gentleman to the dress of a 
lady, and the mutual awkwardness and indigna- 
tion which are produced, afford only additional 
Provocatives’ to merriment. Many who are 
laughing loudly at the expense of others soon 
find occasion to look to themselves, the same 
prank having been exercised at their own ex- 


pense, on the discovery of which, the mirth 


waxes louder and louder. Some creep in 
amongst the crowd, provided with nails and 
hammers,and dexterously fasten coat tails,cloaks, 
and gowns, to the edge of the window, and 
the lady or gentleman who is the victim in this 
instance, must either leave behind a part 
of the garment, or get the nail extracted. 
Should money be offered, a young rogue is soon 
found who chances to have a hammer in his 
pocket, but if the person be wroth and at the 
same time penurious, it seldom happens that 
an escape is made without a rent occurring. 
The character of the individuals who perpetrate 
these tricks, is admirably drawn by that plea- 
sant and exquisitely-observant and humourous 
writer, Leigh Hunt. He describes them as 
‘*those equivocal animal spirits of the streets, 
who come whistling along, you know not 
whether thief or errand-boy,—sometimes with 
a bundle and sometimes not,—in corduroys, a 
jacket, and a cap or bit of hat, with hair 
sticking through a hole in it.” Much amuse- 
ment was formerly derived from twelfth-cakes, 
and even at the present day many of the ancient 
customs are kept up. I have not space to go 
into this subject to any extent, and will, there- 
fore, content myself with a quotation from an 
old author :—‘‘ We had much mirth on board,” 
says Henry Teonge, off the Morea, 1676: 
‘* we had a great cake made, in which was put 
a bean for the king, a pea for the queen, a 
clove for the knave, a forked stick for the 
cuckold, a rag for the slut. The cake was cut 
into several pieces, and all put into a napkin, 
out of which every one took his piece, as out 
of a lottery; then each piece was broken to 
see what was in it, which caused much laughter 
to see our lieutenant prove the cuckold.” 

An innumerable variety of shop-windows 
yet remain unnoticed, but I have already 
trespassed further on the patience of the reader 
than I originally intended ; at another oppor- 
tunity, however, I may return to the subject. 


JEDEDIAH JONES; 
OR, SUBURBAN MILESTONES OF LONDON. 


The following amusing and merited satire on 
the varying and unsatisfactory mode of com- 
puting distances from the great Metropolis, 
forms the introduction to a chapter on the 
subject in the first volume of Mr. Knight’s 
‘** London,” a work which, if that spirited writer 
and publisher is enabled to extend to the vast- 
ness of its subject, will, like St. Paul’s, form 
an enduring monument of the powerful genius 
and untiring energy of its projector. 


Jedediah Jones (he was called Jedediah in 
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consequence of the admiration his father 
cherished for the character of Jedediah Buxton, 
the great calculator) was a schoolmaster at 
Barnet. His delight in his occupation was 
hereditary ; for the elder Jones had properly 
impressed his son with a sense of the high 
responsibilities and privileges of his calling, and 
had shown him how superior a schoolmaster 
was to any of the other mighty functionaries 
of the land—to a judge, or a minister of state, 
or even a bishop. Jedediah grew, in time, to 
be somewhat of an important personage, espe- 
cially as his love of learning branched out into 
sundry matters of abstruse inquiry, by his 
knowledge of which he not only puzzled his 
wondering pupils, but occasionally perplexed 
the most sagacious of his neighbours. 

There were some matters, however, with all 
his learning, which puzzled Jedediah Jones 
exceedingly. One of these dark and important 
questions was a source of perpetual irritation 
to him. He took long walks on half-holidays, 
and generally his face, on these occasions, 
turned towards London; for he had a secret 
conviction that his ultimate vocation was to be 
in the Metropolis, and that he should besummon- 
ed thither by a special degree of the Royal So- 
ciety or the Society of Antiquaries,and be humbly 
requested to solve some great enigma, of which 
all mankind, except himself, had missed the 
solution. In these long walks he was constantly 
reminded by the milestones that there was one 
point of learning as to which he still remained in 
absolute ignorance. This was grievous. These 
milestones had proclaimed to him, from the 
days of his earliest recollections, that it was 
seven miles, or six miles, or five miles, or four 
miles, or three miles and a half, “‘ from the 
spot where Hicks’s Hall formerly stood.” Now 
in all his books he could find not an iota about 
Hicks, or Hicks’s Hall. For ten tedious years 
had he been labouring at this riddle of Hicks’s 
Hall. It was his thought by day, and his 
dream by night. Who was Hicks? How did 
Hicks obtain such a fame that even the mile- 
stones were inscribed to his memory? What 
was his Christian name? Was he General 
Hicks, or Admiral Hicks, or Bishop Hicks, 
or Chief Justice Hicks? Or was he plain 
Mr. Hicks? and if so, was he M.P., or F.R.S., 
or F.A.S., or M.R.I.A.? Why did Hicks 
build a hall? Was it a hall like “‘ the colleges 
and halls” of Oxford and Cambridge, or like 
the Guildhall in King-street, Cheapside ? 
Perhaps it was a hall for public entertainments, 
—perhaps Hicks was a member of one of the 
City companies, and built a hall which the 
company in gratitude called after his name. 
How long ago was Hicks’s Hall built? Was 
it in the Gothic or the Roman style of archi- 


tecture? Was it of brick or stone? Had it 
a carved roof? When did Hicks’s Hall cease 
to exist? Was it burnt down? Was it pulled 
down by the mob? Was it taken down to 
widen the street? Was it suffered to go to 
decay and fall down? Was anybody killed 
when it felldown? Are the ruins still to be 
seen? Has anybody written the History of 
Hicks’s Hall? Has anybody written the Life 
of Hicks? Shall I, Jedediah Jones, write this 
work which the world must be so anxiously 
looking for? 

Such were a few of the perplexing and yet 
inspiriting thoughts which had for years passed 
through Jones’s mind, as he walked from 
Barnet, Highgate-ward. His difficulties at 
last became insupportable. He took up his 
resolution, and he was comforted. A week 
still remained of the Christmas holidays. He 
would set out for London, and not see his 
house again till he had penetrated the mystery 
of Hicks’s Hall. 

With his trusty staff in his right hand, and 
a small bundle containing his wardrobe in a 
pocket-handkerchief underhis left arm, Mr. 
Jones sallied forth from Barnet, under the 
auspices of the New Weather Almanac, ona 
morning which promised to be “ fair and frosty,” 
in January, 1838. The morning was misty, 
with rain, which occasionally became sleet, 
driving in his face. He courageously marched 
on through Whetstone, and crossed the dreary 
regions of Finchley Common,—without meet- 
ing a’ highwayman,—which was a disappoint- 
ment, as he had an implicit belief in the 
continued existence of those obsolete contribu- 
tors to the public amusement. He at length 
reached the northern ascent of Highgate Hill, 
and his spirits, which were somewhat flagging, 
received a new impulse. The milestone pro- 
claimed that he was only five miles “from the 
spot where Hicks’s Hall formerly stood.” 
Onward he went, over Highgate Hill, till he 
arrived at the stone which told him he was onl 
‘four miles” from the shrine to which his 
pilgrimage was dedicated. 

At last he reached Islington Green, stopping 
not to gaze upon the suburban gentility of 
Holloway, nor going out of his way to admire 
the architectural grandeur of Highbury. He 
was now only ‘one mile from the spot where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood.” The stone 
which proclaimed this great truth reared its 
proud head, unencumbered by houses, at a 
distinguished distance from the foot-pavement 
and the high road. It seemed, as he approached 
the scene of Hicks’s glories, that there was an 
evident disposition to call attention to the name 


of the immortal man, whoever he might have} 


been. He was persuaded that he should now 
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learn all about Hicks ;—the passers-by must 
be full of Hicks ;—the dwellers must reverence 
Hicks. He went into a pastrycook’s shop 
opposite the triumphal stone. He bought a 
penny bun, and he thus addressed the maiden 
at the counter :—‘‘ Young woman, you have 
the happiness of living near the spot where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood. I have walked 
ten miles to see that place. Which isthe road?” 
The young woman replied, “‘ Hicks, the green- 
grocer, lives over the way ; there is no other 
Hicks about here.” This was satisfactory. 
Hicks, the greengrocer, must be a descendant 
of the great Hicks; so he sought Hicks, the 
greengrocer, and, bowing profoundly, he asked 
if he could tell him the way to the spot where 
Hick’s Hall formerly stood? Now Hicks, the 
greengrocer, was a wag, and his waggery was 
increased by living in the keen atmosphere of 
the Angel at Islington, and by picking up 
something of the wit that is conveyed from the 
West to the East, and from the East to the 
West, by the omnibuses that arrive every three 
minutes from the Exchange at one end, and 
from Paddington at the other. To Jones, 
therefore, Hicks answered by another question, 
“Does your mother know you're out?” This 
was a difficult question for Jedediah to answer. 
He had not communicated to his mother—good 
old lady—the object of his journey ; she might 
have disapproved of that object. How could 
Mr. Hicks know he had a mother ? how could 
he know that he had not told his mother all 
his anxieties about Hicks’s Hall? He was 
unable to give a reply to Hicks, the green- 
grocer ; so Hicks, the greengrocer, recommended 
him to get into an omnibus which was standing 
opposite the door. 

Into the omnibus Jedediah Jones accordingly 
went, and he desired the gentleman called a 
conductor to put him down at the spot where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood. The gentleman 
grinned; and something passed between him 
and another gentleman, called a cad, which 
had better be trusted to the immortality of their 
unwritten language than be here inscribed. On 
went the omnibus, and after a tedious hour 
Jedediah Jones found the carriage deserted, 
and the conductor bawled out “ Elephant and 
Castle, Sir.” 

At the Elephant and Castle our traveller had 
lost all traces of Hicks’s Hall. The milestones 
had forgotten Hicks and his hall. They were 
full of another glory—‘“ the Standard in Corn- 
hill.” What was the Standard in Cornhill ? 
Was it the Royal Standard, or was it the 
Union Jack ? 

By the aid of another omnibus our pains- 
taking Jedediah was placed in the busiest throng 
of the London hive. He was in Cornhill. 


Jones was somewhat shy, according to the 
custom of learned men,—and he, therefore, 
knew not how to address any particular indi- 
vidual of the busy passengers, to inquire about 
the Standard at Cornhill. He did, however, 
at last venture upon a very amiable and gen- 
tlemanly-looking man,—who politely offered 
to show him the desired spot. The promise 
was not realized;—in a moment his friend 
slipped from his side,—and Jedediah found 
that his purse, containing two pounds seven 
shillings and sixpence, had vanished from his 
pocket. He forgot the Standard in Cornhill ; 
and in despair threw himself into a Hampstead 
stage, resolved not to give up his search after 
Hicks’s Hall although he had only a few 
shillings in his waistcoat pocket. 

In a melancholy reverie Jedediah arrived in 
the Hampstead stage at Camden Town. He 
knew that he ought not to go further, unless 
he was quite prepared to abandon the original 
object of his inquiry. It was a bitter afternoon. 
The rain fell in torrents. He had a furious 
appetite,—he had lost his purse,—yet still he 
would not sleep till he had found the spot where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood. He left the 
Hampstead stage, and there was light enough 
for him to ascertain whether the milestones were 
still faithful to Hicks. A new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The milestone in Camden Town 
informed him that he was two miles from St. 
Giles’s Pound. What was St. Giles’s Pound? 
Why did a saint require a pound? If it was 
a pound sterling, was there not a slight ana- 
chronism between the name of the current 
coin and the era of the saint? If it werea 
pound for cattle, was it not a very unsaintly 
office for the saint to preside over the matter of 
strayed heifers? He was puzzled;—so he got 
into a cab, being disgusted with the ignorance 
of the people in omnibuses, for the opportunity 
of a quiet colloquy with the intelligent-looking 
driver. 

‘“* My worthy friend,” said Jones, “‘ we are 
only two miles from St. Giles’s Pound—what 
sort of a pound is St. Giles’s Pound?” “ For 
the matter of that,” said the cab-driver, ‘ I 
have driv here these ten years, and I never yet 
seed St. Giles’s Pound, nor Holborn Bars,— 
no, never,—though ve always reckons by 
them.” ‘ Wonderful!” replied Mr. Jones,— 
“then please to drive me to the Standard in 
Cornhill.’ The Standard in Cornhill,—that’s 
a good one !—lI should like to know who ever 
seed the Standard in Cornhill. Ve knows the 
Swan with Two Necks in Lad Lane, and the 
Golden Cross, and the Vite Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly, but I never heerd of anybody that 
ever seed the Standard in Cornhill.” ‘Then, 
Sir,” said Jones, breathlessly, ‘perhaps. you 
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don’t know the place where Hicks’s Hall 
formerly stood?” ‘ As for Hicks’s Hall,” 
said the cabman, “ its hall a hum. There’s no 
such place,—no more than the Standard in 
Cornhill, nor Holborn Bars, nor St. Giles’s 
Pound,—and my oppinnun is, there never wor 
such places, and that they keep their names on 
the milestones to bilk the poor cabs out of their 
back carriage.” 

Jedediah Jones was discomfited. He did not 
quite understand the cabman’s solution ; and he 
had a vague notion that, if the milestones were 
placed with reference to the Post-office, or St. 
Paul’s, or some other place which did exist, 
the back carriage and other carriage of cabmen 
and hackney-coachmen would be better regu- 
lated. He, however, made the best of his 
position. He spent one of his remaining shil- 
lings upon a very frugal dinner; and wending 
his way back to Islington, he bestowed the 
other upon the coachman of a Holyhead mail 
to convey him to Barnet without further loss of 
time or property. 

The journey of discovery which we have 
thus narrated is not an impossible one to have 
been undertaken by a person whose curiosity 
was greater than his judgment. The suburbs 
of London continue to be full of puzzling in- 
scriptions, such as that of Hicks’s Hall. The 
system of measuring the roads out of London 
by some well-known centrical object, such as 
the Standard in Cornhill (a conduit once known 
to every passenger), was a right system, and 
ought to have been the uniform one. But the 
other system was that of measuring the roads 
from some point where London was supposed 
to terminate. There is a wide part of St. John- 
street, some two hundred yards from Smithfield, 
where we learn, by an inscription on a mean 
public house, that Hicks’s Hall there formerly 
stood. This was the Sessions House for the 
justices of Middlesex; and it was built at the 
sole cost of Sir Baptist Hicks, in the reign of 
James I. Here then, two centuries ago, was 
something like the beginning of London proper, 
to those who arrived from the country. The 
Hall was surrounded with fields and scattered 
houses; and it was of course a remarkable 
object to those who entered the Metropolis 
from the north. Some ten years ago Tyburn 
Turnpike existed. The intolerable nuisance of 
a gate in one of the most crowded roads seemed 
to draw a line of demarcation between London 
and the suburbs; and so the roads were mea- 
sured from Tyburn Turnpike. Now an in- 
scription tells us where Tyburn Turnpike stood, 
—a matter upon which we should have no 
desire to be informed if the milestones onward 
did not continue to refer to Tyburn Turnpike. 
Hyde Park Corner is, in the same way, nearly 


obsolete ; but it was a real barrier when its 
gates stretched across the road, with their 
wondrous illumination of a dozen oil lamps 
before the days of gas. The managers of this 
road have now begun, as they conceive, to 
reform the milestones ; and these dumb oracles 
tell us that we are “one mile from London,” or 
‘two miles from London.” Knightsbridge is 
now as much London as Tottenham Court 
Road. In London, then, a stranger is told he 
isa mile from London. This, of course, is un- 
intelligible. But why not tell the stranger, and 
at the same time afford most valuable informa- 
tion to the resident, that, at Knightsbridge he is 
four miles from the General Post Office ? 


The Pulteney Library. Edited by William 
Hazlitt. The Works of De Foe, with a Life. 
London: Clements, Little Pulteney-street. 


In bringing forward at the present time the 
works of Daniel Defoe, with a memoir of his 
life, we have no hesitation in saying, that the 
publisher has done good service to the litera- 
ture of our country, and to the public. It is 
really refreshing to turn aside from the light 
reading which is teeming from the press, to sit 
down to the sterling nervous English of by- 
gone days, and this is particularly the case in 
perusing some of the works of Defoe. If his 
style be not as smooth and polished as that of 
more modern authors, yet is it not offensively 
coarse or rude, and his writings are always 
made the medium of instruction or amusement. 
There is also something encouraging in review- 
ing the life and character of our author—a life 
of great and constant difficulties and vicissitudes, 
but of great usefulness to his country and to 
mankind; exhibiting indomitable energy and 
perseverance in struggling against adverse cir- 
cumstances, unwearied activity in wielding a 
most prolific pen ; with but few flaws or spots, 
(even by the acknowledgment of opponents)— 
such a life cannot be contemplated calmly and 
candidly without instruction. Almost every 
subject that the human mind could be exercised 
upon, within the range of religion, politics, 
trade, morality, polite literature, and various 
other departments, seems to have come under his 
notice, and to have been ably treated of by his 
pen. When we perceive that almost every 
question that agitated the public mind in his 
day, called forth a pamphlet from him, and 
when we read his plain terse common-sense 
productions, we are reminded of the noted 
William Cobbett and his writings, but the 
comparison holds no further. e fear Defoe 
has been comparatively little known in modern 
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times, except as the author of Robinson Cru- 
soe, and many will be surprised to learn that 
he was an able historian, and, perhaps, for his 
day, no very mean poet—at least that he wrote 
no inconsiderable quantum of poetry ; and if 
his effusions had not been read with some ap- 
probation in his own day, one would suppose 
he would have sent forth fewer efforts of his 
genius in that garb. 

For nine or ten years he published a peri- 
odical called “The Review.” It was issued 
three times a week, without intermission, and 
constitutes nine quarto volumes, forming, in 
the words of Mr. Hazlitt, “‘ one of the most 
remarkable features in the history of literature. 
Defoe was the sole writer of this unparalleled 
effort of combined intellect and industry. It 
was issued amidst difficulties and impediments 
of every description, and amid innumerable 
other engagements of a literary nature. The 
chief topics were news, foreign and domestic, 
and politics; to these, however, were added 
the various concerns of trade, and also articles 
of polite literature.” 

“ But the Review,” says the editor, ‘“ was 
not only superior to its predecessor, in graces 
of style and in vigour of intellect, but also in 
the importance of its matter. To cultivate a 
taste for polite learning and solid attainments ; 
to diffuse information, and rouse a spirit of 
enquiry upon political, commercial, and other 
subjects; to stimulate the improvement of 
females, as well by a more refined behaviour 
in the other sex, as by increased attention to 
their education ; and, above all, to give a more 
decided tone to the moral and religious charac- 
ter of his readers, were the leading objects of 
Defoe in the composition of his‘ Review.’ In 
the prosecution of his purpose, he often brings 
sound learning and chastened wit to the aid of 
acute reasoning, and unites an accurate judg- 
ment to a mind stored by various and extensive 
reading. His style is vigorous, shrewd, and 
often eloquent; and he has some passages that, 
for pathos, dignity, and well-pointed satire, 
are not exceeded in the writings of his suc- 
cessors. For keenness of satire, tempered 
with liberality of feeling, and decorum of ex- 
pression, his work had probably no equal.” 

The above extract presents a just estimate 
of Defoe’s varied talents, and of his sterling 
character as an English author. 

In his fictions, Defoe had the rare talent of 
combining amusement with instruction, and of 
clothing them with such an air of reality, that it 
is almost impossible to divest the mind of a firm 
belief that the circumstances did veritably 
occur as described; he built no intricate plot 
on a single fact, nor were his imaginative works, 


like many of the present day, put forth under 


such a load of imagery as to make the reader 
almost hesitate to receive even that which is 
historical truth. In proof of this characteristie, 
it is sufficient to mention that Dr. Johnson him- 
self was deceived by the ‘‘ History of the Plague,” 
and quoted it as a record of experience. 

We have said Defoe’s life was one of great 
vicissitude, and in this point of view we think 
thousands of our fellow countrymen may con- 
template it with benefit. He, himself, states 
that he was thirteen times rich, and as often 
poor. He was for some time honoured with 
the confidence, and engaged in the service, of 
King William III.; and was instrumental in 
bringing about that important measure, the 
union between England and Scotland—a mea- 
sure productive of lasting benefit and happiness 
to both countries. At another time we behold 
him in the pillory, through one of his satirical 
pamphlets being mistaken by all parties for a 
violent attack, written in plain earnest undis- 
guised English. Again we see him in prison, 
at one time for debt, and at another, for a short 
period, on political grounds. Yet under the 
most trying circumstances, he was sustained by 
his religious principles and feelings, and by con- 
scious integrity of purpose; and his biographer 
touchingly refers to this, in relating the last 
scene of his mortal existence :—‘‘ With a mind 
elevated above the grovelling pursuits of the 
mere worldling, and steadily fixed upon the 
scenes that were opening to him as he approached 
the boundaries of time, Defoe could not be 
unprepared for the change that was to separate 
him from his dearest connexions.” His death 
took place upon the 17th of April, 1731, in 
the seventieth year of his age. 

We would strenuously recommend a peru- 
sal of his works to those of our readers 
who are yet unacquainted with them; es- 
pecially his ‘‘ History of the Great Plague in 
London, or Journal of the Plague in the year 
1665.” His ‘Serious Reflections on the Life 
and surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” 
and his “‘ Vision of the Angelic World,” willalso 
repay a perusal. Nor will the time be mis- 
spent by those who, amidst the turmoil of our 
political and religious strife, are inclined to turn 
to the polemical writings of this consistent 
and liberal-minded christian and politician. 

But we must leave our readers to search 
further for themselves, in proof of our asser- 
tion, that Daniel Defoe was an eminent poli- 
tical, moral, and religious writer, whose 
labours will long be classed amongst the 
ornaments and supports of British literature. 

Besides the intrinsic merits of the work, it 
has the advantages of cheapness of price and 
beauty of typography, and will no doubt, 
command a wide circulation. 
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[We have been induced to insert the following sonnet 
from its poetic excellence, although we dissent from its 
theology. ] 

SONNET 


ON SEEING A MAN PRAYING AT A NEWLY-MADE GRAVE. 


“ Ch’ io’l vidi lamentare in forma vera 
Sovra la morta immagine avvenente.”—DANTE. 


There is a beauty in the thought of prayer, 
Breathed heartfelt for a parted soul’s repose ; 
Unchilled by death the spring from whence it flows, 

And he who scoffs, of love hath little share. 

Surely the man who reverently kneels there, 

Is not untouched—his face a tear-stain shows ; 
And may not Fancy picture near him those 

For whom he prays, though past all human care, 

Listening his orisons, well pleased to hear 
The pious supplication for their peace ; 

*T would be a sweet deceit, allaying fear! 

What vain wise man shall say unto him, “ Cease!” 

For Consolation comes with gentle cheer; 

Hope smiles on Sorrow, causing Grief's decrease. 


Hulme. A. L. 


MEMORY. 
BY THOMAS ARKELL TIDMARSH. 


When the morning of life and its freshness depart, 
And we ponder o’er scenes once enchantingly bright ; 
A keen sense of cold sadness steals over the heart, 
Like the damp wind that sighs thro’ a church yard at 
night. 
Oh ! the heart is a tomb where Childhood lies sleeping— 
Where its joys, crushed together like dead flow'rs, re- 


pose, 
While over them Mem’ry sits silently weeping,-~ 
Still gathering the remnants of time as it flows. 
With fondling affection she broods o'er each ruin [fled— 
Of bright hopes that are broken and dreams that are 
Perchance she may smile, but she’s chiefly renewing 
Her breathings of sorrow for the lost and the dead. 


Women should be acquainted, that no 
beauty has any charms, but the inward one of 
the mind; and that a gracefulness in their 
manners is much more engaging than that of 
their persons: that meekness and modesty are 
the true and lasting ornaments; for she that 
has these is qualified as she ought to be for the 
management of a family, for the educating of 
children, for an affection to her husband, and 
submitting to a prudent way of living. These 
only are the charms that render wives amiable, 
and give them the best title to our respect.— 
Epictetus. 


Fielding being once in company with the 
Earl of Denbigh, it was observed that Fielding 
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was of the Denbigh family. The Earl asked 
the reason why they spelt their names differ- 
ently, the earls family spelling it, with the e 
first, (Feilding) and Mr. Henry Fielding with 
the i first (Fielding). ‘‘ I cannot tell my Lord,” 
said the author, “ except it be that my branch 
of mae family were the first that knew how to 
spe 


Knowtepce or Booxs.—Knowledge of 
books in recluse men, is like that sort of lan- 
tern, which hides him who carries it, and serves 
only to pass through secret and gloomy paths 
of his own; but in the possession of a man of 
business, it is a torch in the hand of one who 
is willing and able to show those who are 
bewildered, the way which leads tc prosperity 
and welfare.— Spectator. 


Voltaire after being on terms of friendship 
with the King of Prussia, owing to his wit, 
gave some offence; when the king said to 
some of his courtiers, ‘‘ When we squeeze the 
orange and have sucked the juice, we throw 
the rest away.”—‘“ Then,” said Voltaire, “J 
must take care of the peel;” and quitted his 
Prussian Majesty’s dominions. 


Zealous men are ever displaying to you the 
strength of their belief, while judicious men 
are showing you the grounds of it.—Shenstone’s 
Essays. 


Soon after Dr. Johnson’s return from Scot- 
land to London, a Scottish lady, at whose 
house he was, as a compliment, ordered some 
hotch-potch for his dinner. After the doctor 
had tasted it, she asked him if it was good? 
To which he replied ‘‘ Very good for hogs!” 
‘“*Then, pray,” said the lady, “allow me to 
help you to a little more of it.” 


UnxinpNess.—More hearts pine away in 
secret anguish, for unkindness from those who 
should be their comforters, than for any other 
calamity in life.— Young. 


It being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that 
a man’s name was really Inch, who had taken 
the name of Lynch, Mr. Garrick, who was 
present, observed, ‘‘I see the old proverb is 
verified in this man, who being allowed an 
inch has taken an L.” 
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